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Anniversary of Igor Stravinsky 


by Jacques de Menasce 


At a time when we are being summoned to take our advice on 
Bach from physicians, to learn about Mozart from playwrights, to 
broaden our understanding of Beethoven by the light of psycho- 
analysis, to examine musical emotion and the meaning of music to 
us under the guidance of pseudo-science; when, in other words, 
the perimeter of parasitism that surrounds our noble art is growing 
new shoots daily, of absurdity and imposture, it is comforting to turn 
to the constant reality of music represented by Igor Stravinsky. 

By doing so, one addreses oneself to a man who is indubitably 
not only the greatest composer in our midst today, but to one also 
whose powers, among those of the major composers of our era, 
have been the most stable and at the same time the least stagnant. 
To him, the searching thought of Virginia Woolf applies well when 
she wrote that transformation must express not only change, but 
achievement. Little need be said to prove this in the case of 
Stravinsky, and it is enough to remember that here is a musician 
who, at the age of thirty-eight, could already look back to an extra- 
ordinary past and who now, in his seventies, is still a holder of 
wonderful promise for the future. After a life that has obeyed 
the dictates of imperative logic, of admirable integrity and of un- 
remitting devotion, here indeed is an old age at its most venerable 
and serene, an old age responsible and hence inspiring, of the kind 
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that was honored and cherished by classical antiquity; an example 
to all who have been granted a full span of years. For alas, the 
sight is more melancholy when one looks elsewhere to the so-called 
grand old men of music, to some especially, who have been and 
still are attempting to discredit and obstruct the natural course of 
musical evolution, with the reckless determination of senility. It is 
therefore consoling to know that Igor Stravinsky, conducting con- 
certs of his own music in most of the world’s more civilized centers 
can count on public approval far greater than any bestowed upon 
some of the tired heroes of the baton, the keyboard or the bow. 
It was enlightening to read the following comment only the other 
day, after a performance in Europe of the Symphonie des Psaumes, 
coupled with one of Beethoven’s Ninth: “Twenty years ago this 
juxtaposition. would have been surprising, but how natural it seems 
now.” One cannot help smiling at such findings, when one remembers 
the tremendous indignation that greeted many of Stravinsky’s works 
after the first hearings, not to mention the scandal, now historical, 
at the premiére of the Sacre. All this was of course understandable. 
The reaction of rural populations to unfamiliar adornment -has al- 
ways been that of derision first, followed by unreasoned anger and 
often by acts of violence, such as lapidation and the like; the effect 
of unaccustomed artistic phenomena on the minds of the prejudiced 
and the provincial is not dissimilar, from the Tyrolean Alps to Lake 
Tchad, and from the bushes of Tasmania to our own suburbs. On 
the subject, Schoenberg has this to say: “When one fails to under- 
stand, his wounded self-esteem inflates the importance of his opinion; 
thus the object under observation is blamed for a failure for which, 
in fact, the subject is solely responsible.” There is of course little, 
old or new, that is entirely above criticism, but a distinction will 
always have to be made between articulate and sensible objections 
and the obvious manifestations of bad faith, paranoia and 
cannibalism. 

If before, one has referred to an artist who was widely famous 
at the age of thirty-eight and who then already was exerting con- 
siderable influence on the contemporary scene, it might be worth- 
while to revisit the early stages that led to this development. The 
unfolding. of Stravinsky’s creativity was organic and orderly. From 
the natural eclecticism of the Symphony in E flat Major, Op. 1, 
that stemmed from the environment and drew upon the experiences 
of the colorful Russian school then in being, to Fireworks, Op. 4, 
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and its marked endorsement of French influence, including that of 
Dukas, to the famous scores that followed and that concluded the 
grand Franco-Russian alliance under the Stravinskian banner, the 
development was as natural as any witnessed previously in musical 
history. The effect produced in all quarters was startling, and this 
is what Debussy reported in 1911: 
“Do you know that in your proximity, at Clarens, there is a 
young Russian musician: Igor Stravinsky, who has an instinc- 
tive genius for color and rhythm: I am sure that his music will 
please you immensely. And further, he does not try to be smart. 
He casts everything in full orchestral texture, without inter- 
mediary, on a pattern that is mainly preoccupied with the ad- 
venture of its emotion. There are neither precautions nor pre- 
tentions, it is childlike and wild. Yet its arrangement is ex- 
tremely delicate. If you have a chance to meet him, do not 
hesitate.” 
Still to Godet, Debussy writes thus in 1916 about the artist who, by 
then, had arrived: 


“I saw Stravinsky recently. He says: My Firebird, my Sacre, 
as a child would say my top or my hoop. And that is exactly 
what he is: a spoiled child who at times thrusts a hand into 
the face of music. He is also a young savage, who wears 
tumultuous ties and kisses the ladies’ hands whilst treading on 
their toes. When he is old, he will be insufferable, by which I 
mean that he will not suffer music of any kind; but for the 
time being he is inoui. (Unheard of, incredible.) He professes 
friendship for me, because I have helped him to scale one of 
the steps of that ladder, whence he now hurls grenades that 
do not explode. But again,—he is inoui.” 

If Debussy’s prediction has not come true, and if Igor Stravinsky at 

seventy-five is not allergic to music, surely one can still repeat with 

safety that he is inoui! 


It is often forgotten to what extent Stravinsky was taken for 
granted at the turn of the nineteen-twenties, even by those who 
were not entirely in sympathy with him. There is a revealing passage 
in a letter from Strauss to Hofmannsthal, written in 1921: 

“Could you ascertain if Madame Karsawina and Novikoff 
would accept an engagement at the Vienna opera . .. That 
would give us, besides Potiphar (Josephslegende), everything 
else that one’s heart desires: Scheherazade, Antar, Petruschka.” 

The transitory period that followed the Sacre, that of Renard, 

Les Noces, lV Histoire du Soldat, and which was consolidated to some 


extent by Mavra in one way, and by Oedipus Rex in another, gave 
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rise again to controversy and speculation. And yet it might have 
been clear to many that the discipline, indispensable to the co- 
ordination of such elemental forces as unleashed in Firebird, 
Petruschka and the Sacre, would lead to a desire for a newer binding 
and tightening of these forces. Milhaud attributes the change of 
manner to the influence of the French artistic climate generally, and 
also to Stravinsky’s admiration for the reserve and economy of 
Tchaikovsky’s romanticism. This writer is prepared to agree, but 
he feels that beyond the esthetic dictates that may have been at 
work consciously or subconsciously, one must also consider those 
of a spiritual and ethical nature. One might compare this need 
for clarification and integration with the urge that could befall a 
skilled horseman who had been moving at breakneck speed and 
who eventually decided to halt, and to enhance the natural beauty 
and power of his thoroughbred by the added grace of ultimate 
control and artistry. In many countries horsemanship is referred to 
as an art, and its most distinguished form is known as Hohe Schule, 
or Haute Ecole. Anyone who is familiar with the exercises that this 
form of equestrianism imposes upon the intelligence and application 
of its executants, will also be aware of the fact that these disciplines 
emerge at their best when carried out on a highly bred and sensitive 
steed, and that it is the very conquest of resistance that lends 
elegance and beauty to these disciplines. Commoner and more docile 
strains are usually unsuited for these purposes, as the domination 
of power and temperament is the main prerequiste for successful 
dressage. In that sense, the processes to which Stravinsky was sub- 
mitting his talent were also of a nature that only a talent such 
as his could turn to profit. It is here that a reason could be sought 
for the absence of a broader school on the lines that Stravinsky 
had traced for himself in this later manner. Only sturdy individuali- 
ties were able to absorb its idiosyncrasies without floundering into 
plagiarism, and the lessons that could be derived were of a moral 
and esthetic order that did not involve any specific syntax. Beliefs 
to the contrary have only led to a futile aping of mannerisms. The 
practise of asceticism besides, without the corresponding appetites, 
has little merit and is certainly not an end in itself. 

This second manner of Stravinsky could not reckon with much 
sympathy from the lovers of blood and thunder in music, little 
as the artistry of dressage could ever please the aficionados of rodeo. 
The beauty of works such as Apollon Musagéte, Perséphone and the 
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Symphonie des Psaumes, or then later of the Symphony in Three 
Movements, or of the ballet Orpheus, were not of a kind to satisfy 
the so-called man in the street who, as everyone knows, is at home 
in so many other places as well. The music of Mozart, bi-centennials 
withal, was never really able to do this either, to wit the avoidance 
of any of it by Hollywood during the concerto-spree ten years ago, 
and the wholesome absence of most things Mozartean from all other 
fields of cheaper entertainment. There is of course little in Mozart 
or in Stravinsky that will cater to the kind of ear out of which no 
one would attempt to make a silk purse, as the saying goes. 


The resistance to Stravinsky’s newer outlook at the time of its 
inception was to come from four distinctive angles. From the ultra- 
conservative, that would have preferred a return to the sound and 
fury of post-romanticism; from the ultra-radical, which felt that 
its brand of sound and fury should be more progressive; and of 
course from the angle of those writers who had taken their usual 
leisurely ten years to assimilate the novelty of the Sacre, and who 
then had to retouch some of their clichés. Last, the neo-bourgeois 
masters of the Kremlin issued an ukase, accusing Stravinsky of 
formalism. It is amusing to find that only recently, some Chicago 
professor in his turn should have harked back to this by referring 
to him as a formalist. 


It might be important to remember that the changes undergone 
by Stravinsky’s style from the beginnings to this very day have 
neither been as sudden nor as arbitrary as they are reputed to have 
been. Quite apart from the connecting undercurrent of personality, 
origin and technique, there was no time in which Stravinsky was 
not fundamentally a classicist, and none in which his music did not 
acknowledge its heredities. For, hidden deep in the subconscious of 
every authentic composer, there is the working of an imponderable, 
that I like to think of as the music of his village, and which is 
perhaps the mysterious mainspring of all inspiration, the one that 
Hindemith may have had in mind when he spoke of “inner song 
and sound.” In the latter works of Stravinsky, such underlying 
forces are not always easy to fathom, and they are generally only 
perceived by those who are endowed with understanding of a sort 
that is an art in itself and that comes very close to a secondary 
act of creativity. 
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Any attempt to probe the wide flung aspects of Stravinsky’s in- 
fluence on the music of our time would be presumptuous within 
the frame of a modest anniversary tribute, but since we are writing 
in America, it might not be unbecoming to salute those American 
composers who have profited well from Stravinsky’s philosophies 
and who, in doing so, have honored him and have brought honor 
to American music, as well as to themselves: I am thinking of 
Walter Piston, Aaron Copland, Elliott Carter and Arthur Berger. 

In recent years, Stravinsky has turned his attention to techniques 
involving the use of tone rows as practised by dodecaphony. This 
development came as no surprise to one who has always been con- 
vinced of the existence of a broader common ground which embraces 
most of the essential and characteristic aspects of contemporary 
music, much as such common ground was evident in all preceding 
periods of musical history. I know that considerable importance 
is being attached to Stravinsky’s manifestation of interest in pro- 
cedures rooted in a culture that was notoriously uncongenial to him. 
A great deal has already been written about this development and 
theorists everywhere are reaping a rich harvest. I am not prepared 
to speculate at this point, and I would rather trust to the evidence 
of my ears and my eyes, and also to whatever experience I may 
have gathered in my practice as a musician. The works I have heard 
so far tend to prove that Stravinsky’s esthetic position has re- 
mained unimpaired and that wherever he has exposed his own 
typical techniques to dodecaphonic principles, he has done so with 
so little ostentation that, in outline, pulse and sound, the results 
he has achieved are as personally Stravinskian as those arrived 
at in earlier works. That his more immediate curiosity should have 
been aroused by the least romantic and the least subjective repre- 
sentative of the Viennese school, by Anton von Webern, would seem 
natural, but one cannot doubt that beyond curiosity and sympathy, 
the impulse to organize certain findings according to his own needs 
could only have stemmed from ultimate conviction. 

It should not be forgotten that the issue involves a great master’s 
late manner. I, for one, would not have the arrogance to assume 
that the implications of the late quartets would have revealed them- 
selves to me, had I been a contemporary of Beethoven. For this same 
reason, I would be hesitant today to enlarge on the significance of 
the latest works of Stravinsky, beyond my immediate personal re- 
action which is, in the first place, that of marvel. I would also 
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consider it futile to join in any discussions regarding the pros- 
pective influence of these recent products. I have no abstract in- 
terest in the future of music, that is, in music which has not yet 
been written. I am far more concerned about the future of the 
many important works that are already with us and that are so 
rarely heard. Was it not Anatole France, who said so very reason- 
ably that the future was hidden even to those who were shaping 
it? Let us therefore be gratefully content with the presence of 
Igor Stravinsky among us now and let us thank him for all he has 
given us and for all he may be willing to give us yet. 


Stravinsky's Orchestral Style 


by Jacob Druckman 


The phenomenon of a consistent personality is always present 
in the works of Stravinsky despite his stylistic changes and his ap- 
parent reversals of direction. One of the most intensely personal of 
all the many facets comprising this profile is his orchestral sound, 
and it is this unique personal stamp throughout his diversified 
repertoire which we shall try to trace rather than his individual 
orchestral innovations. It is difficult to reconcile the fact that the 
traditional orchestra has gone through but minor changes since 
Haydn, with the myriad sound qualities drawn from it by all the 
composers who have used it. The orchestra seems to have endless 
potentialities and successively, in the hands of each new personality, 
it magically assumes a new character almost completely different 
from its former qualities. ' 

Stravinsky’s orchestra is above all lucid and transparent. The 
restless rhythms, the energetic percussive accents, always move in 
a clear atmosphere. The strings, often liberated from their “back- 
bone” duties, function as equal partners with the other choirs, yet 
never lose their identity. The piano is freshly recognized as an 
orchestral instrument, its limitations becoming virtues when used 
for biting accent or decorative tinsel. 

This recognition and separation of the identity of the choirs 
is part of a long tradition first clarified in the days of the Mann- 
heim orchestra. With Brahms and the tremendous impact of Wagner 
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there begins a different tradition of orchestral mélange. There is a 
blending of orchestral colors striving toward a homogeneous whole 
which can be followed in a more or less direct line through Strauss, 
by way of Franck and D’Indy, to the shimmering iridescence and 
ever changing, elusive colors of Schoenberg, of Berg, of Roger 
Sessions. The full-blown homogeneous tuttis of Hindemith, though 
more static orchestrally than those of Schoenberg, also belong to 
this tradition. On the other side of the fence, the tradition of 
“separateness,” after Berlioz, moves to Russia during most of the 
nineteenth century with Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Stravinsky, is re-awakened in France by Fauré, and goes from 
France to America with Aaron Copland, Roy Harris and William 
Schuman, whose antiphonal use of choirs is strikingly reminiscent 
of Tchaikovsky. Beginning, perhaps, in Petrowchka and culminat- 
ing in L’Histoire du Soldat, Stravinsky explodes the concept of 
individuality of choir into separate instruments, each still retain- 
ing its family affiliations while assuming a new independence. 
The key to Stravinsky’s orchestral clarity lies in his ability 
to produce a sound which can probably best be illustrated by that 
of striking a bell. The original impact or ictus is sustained, not 
in its original quality, but by a purer and softer ringing of the 
original tone. The importance of this device in Stravinsky cannot 
be overemphasized. In its manifestations it allows the most forceful 
forte to exist in a transparent texture; it allows incisive rhythmic 
emphasis of any notes in a given line, the delineation of contra- 
puntal entrances, even the addition of tiny excitements in an other- 
wise Mozartean accompaniment. Example 1, from the Symphony in 
Three Movements, illustrates the bell sound in its most obvious 
form. Imagine this sweep to a D major chord in the hands of 
another composer. With Wagner there would probably be a rush 
of strings and woodwinds to a solidly-based tutti; with Ravel, 
probably a sustained crescendo chord in horns and trombones over 
which the harp would sweep up to the D major tutti with strings 
divisi on every possible chord tone. Stravinsky chooses not harp, 
but piano and horns for the glissando. Besides being more incisive, 
the piano can be quickly dampened after the third beat, where- 
as the harp certainly could not execute an étouffé over three octaves. 
The horns, in order to accomplish the glissando, must force to the 
point where the high D will sound cuivré. Incidentally, the unison 
sound of high horns and piano is remarkably bell-like. The ictus 
is reinforced in the upper partials by the marcato flutes and piccolo 
in their most incisive range, and by the high pizzicato. The only 
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Example 1: from Symphony in Three Movements 


a 
y 
cla harp 
= 
>= —— 
* 
ms, 


a leggiero sim 
notated at pitch ) 


Copyright 1946 by Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 


sound that remains after the first striking of the chord is the 
clarion triad in the trumpets, piano. In the third measure of this 
excerpt there is a more subtle application of the bell sound as the 
oboes, second clarinet, and strings pick at the accented beats in 
the horn figure. 

This ictus type of scoring manifests itself in many different 
ways. The impulse may be given by pizzicato or double stops arco, 
by isolated brass notes, by staccato oboe against sustained flutes, 
and so on. The sustained sound may even be abandoned in favor 
of repetitions of the note on a lower dynamic level as in the third 
measure of the above example. In its furthest extension this principle 
may take the shape of an intricate doubling as in Example 2, from 
Orpheus. The flutes, picking at accents, propelling the motion at 
vital spots, impart to the violin melody a tense but delicate urgency. 

Even the Apollonian opening of Orpheus is another facet of this 
same sound. In its austere beauty it is perhaps Stravinsky’s own 
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Example 2: from Orpheus 


1948 by Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 
by permission. 


apotheosis of his orchestral beliefs. In Example 3, the phrygian harp 
line begins to accumulate a mass of after-ringing sound on its 
lonely descent. The initial E is kept alive by the violas which mysteri- 
ously dip down to anticipate the lowest note in the scale by one beat. 
The dominant B in the second measure is anticipated by the second 
violins, the off-beat A is picked up by the ’celli, and in the third 
measure the accumulated after-ringing transforms itself into string 
sound, grows and rises eventually to engulf its originator. 
Example 3: from Orpheus 


Lento Sostenuto /=69 


T 


— 


Coogee 1948 by Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 
sed by permission. 


The spacing of notes in Stravinsky’; s chords seems to gravitate 
toward two opposite poles: on the one hand thick, full, usually 
low; on the other hand brilliant and airy. At this point it is almost 
impossible to separate the orchestral sound from the harmonic 
language, but there are, however, several observations that can be 
made on the handling of typical harmonies. The thick-sounding 
chords are often some variety of dominant sevenths, occasionally 
without the root and usually containing at least one “added note.” 
At important cadential spots the added notes may well be part 
of the tonic triad. It is with this type of harmony that Stravinsky 
writes sustained, full sounds in the strings and even closely-spaced 
sustained sounds in low brasses which are usually otherwise avoided. 
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Much of the dark string writing of Orpheus revolves around this 
type of sound as does the beginning of the fourth movement of 
the Symphony in C. (See Example 4.) 


Example 4 
a. from Orpheus b. from Symphony in C 
fg 
4vle. 
mp 
Copyright 1948 by Boosey & Hawkes Inc. Copyright 1948 by Schott & Co., Ltd., 
Used by permission. London; used by permission of Associated 


Music Publishers, Inc., New York. 


In bright tuttis the fifth of the chord is often left out, both in 
simple triads and in more dissonant harmonies. (One cannot help 
comparing this to the modern jazz language where basic chord 
vocabulary consists of a root, its third and its seventh.) Sustained 
strings are almost never present at these moments. If there are 
closely-spaced chords in the strings they are almost invariably 
double or triple-stopped short notes performing an ictus function. 
If sustained, they are widely spaced to avoid cluttering up the 
central octaves. Woodwinds are kept in their most brilliant high 
registers, oboes and clarinets often doubled. High horns often be- 
come the source of brilliance and stridency rather than trumpets 
because they can scream away in their highest register and still 
allow the woodwinds to be heard. Trombones and tuba may, on oc- 
casion, play closely spaced harmonies, but, like the strings, they 
are usually scored on short, staccato figures, blending with timpani 
or bass drum, or punching away at the accented notes of a bass 
figure. The perfect example of the black and white contrast between 
these two opposite textures is the end of the interlude in the 


Symphony in Three Movements which fairly explodes into the bril-. 


liance of the last movement. (See Example 5.) 

The sudden brilliance over the double bar is achieved by the 
thinning out of the texture rather than by the additional weight. 
No octaves are added on the top. The additional instruments are 
only flutes, clarinets, piano and harp. (The harp, which is omitted 
from this example for reasons of space, plays an almost exact doub- 
ling of the piano with a few notes deleted to avoid immediate repe- 
tition.) The prime source of the instantaneous clarity is the great 
number of rests in the string section. Abruptly transformed from 
the thick divisi chords of the interlude, the string sound becomes 
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Example 5: from Symphony in Three Movements 
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Copyright 1946 by Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 


a ringing triple-stopped ictus which strikes the chord and abandons 
it to the woodwinds. The horns restrict themselves to their classical 
roles on the root or fifth of the chord (in this case there is no 
fifth) and avoid the romantic-sounding third until the next measure. 
Again the high horn and piano doubling appears in the ictus sound 
as the third and fourth horns pick marcato at the slightly more 
sustained first and second horns while the oboes perform the same 
function against the flutes. An enormously important factor is the 
absence of any note below middle C at the moment of impact. The 
bottom of overlapping bassoons and ’celli completely disappears over 
the double bar and when the bass re-enters at the second beat of 
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the con moto it does so only in the transparent and percussive 
texture of piano, timpani and pizzicato strings. 

Again it must be emphasized that all this is an orchestral clari- 
fication of the change from a basic five note harmony to one of 
two notes. In the latter the simple C and E are allowed to generate 
the implied G by virtue of their close arrangement at the top and 
the open octave below. This spacing is more than coincidentally 
similar to the overtone series above the pizzicato ’cello C. 
Stravinsky’s predilection for the triad with the fifth omitted often 
manifests itself in simple tonal accompaniment figures, and in the 
first movement of the Symphony in Three Movements it even ap- 
pears arpeggiated as an important melodic motif. The taut, vibrant 
tutti chords of the second trio in Scherzo a la Russe also owe their 
brilliance to this spacing of the triads. Probably the most striking 
example of all is the famous final chord of the Symphony of Psalms 
where the note C, spread over six octaves, is transformed in a pure 
and ethereal triad by just one E. 

The separation of choirs and recognition of individuality of 
timbres is again an orchestral clarification of Stravinsky’s natural 
musical inclinations. Considered horizontally, his clearly defined 
sections do not depend on elision or overlapping for their continuity, 
but rather on his mysterious and wonderful ability to create a feel- 
ing of inevitability in sudden changes and to have them occur 
precisely at the right moment. The tendency is therefore to avoid 
the usual procedure of having one group of instruments finish its 
line on the same beat at which the next group will begin, which 
often leaves the individual orchestral player “up in the air” without 
a downbeat to finish his phrase. The peculiar psychological effect 
of this on the player is that it forces a certain tension and rhythmical 
precision, qualities which are particularly dear to Stravinsky. The 
effect on the listener is a completely clear definition of the horizontal 
separation. In Example 6, from the Symphony in Three Movements, 
the separation is used to define a simple subito piano in an ostinato 
accompaniment. 

The vertical separation is usually a matter of restricting each 
of the component musical parts to a single choir or group. For 
instance, the horns in the above example enter on a figure quite 
different from the accompaniment, in a completely foreign tonality, 
and are kept quite separate by the contrast in texture. The differ- 
ence is even more marked because of the homogeneity of the three 
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Example 6: from Symphony in Three Movements 


47160 
= = 
73? 
a 


Copyright 1946 by Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 


horns on the one hand and the strings on the other. The Germanic 
mixture of more than one choir playing each of these ideas is quite 
foreign to Stravinsky. 

The tendency toward homogeneity of timbre on a single idea is 
of course extended to octave and unison doublings. Stravinsky en- 
joys the lean sound of a two-octave spacing and often nervously 
shifts octaves in a doubling to obtain a subtle change of quality 
without changing the actual instrumentation. (See Example 7.) Be- 
cause of the brevity, the insular and static character of Stravinsky’s 
Example 7 


a. from Oedipus Rex b. from Symphony in C 


Copyright 1949 by Boosey & Hawkes Inc. Copyright 1948 by Schott & Co., Ltd., 
Used by permission. London ; used by permission of Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., New Yor' 


melodic ideas, they seldom change hands in the orchestra. In contrast 
to this, Wagner’s long, chromatically undulating lines demand 
changing, but carefully blended, colors to parallel the same kind of 
constant change in the tonalities. This is also true, in much tinier 
proportions, of Viennese twelve-tone music. The dodecaphonic lines, 
constantly navigating the circle of fifths, resemble nothing so much 
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Stravinsky’s Orchestral Style 


as the Liebestod music viewed from the wrong end of a telescope. 
Because of this, the natural orchestral handling of these lines 
leans toward evolving colors blended by the elision of the end of 
one timbre into the beginning of another. 

Stravinsky’s excursions into this realm are quite rare. When 
he does do something of this sort, it is usually a playful throwing 
back and forth of an idea between two sections or instruments 
in a condensation of the Tchaikovskian antiphonal use of choirs, as 
in Example 8, from the Symphony in C. This does happen on oc- 
casion, but the kind of orchestral trickery involved in the example 
from Jeu de Cartes (Example 8b) is clearly a reference to a style 
not his own and will only appear at tongue-in-cheek moments. 
Example 8 
a. from Symphony in C b. from Jeu de Cartes 

é=144 


Sola. dolee. cant. 


Copyright 1948 by Schott & Co., Ltd., Copyright 1937 by B. Schott’s Soehne, 
London; used by permission of ‘Associated Mainz; used by permission of Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., New York. Music Publishers, Inc., New York. 


In the early ‘thirties, before the premiere of Perséphone, 
Stravinsky published the following statement: “I must warn the 
public that I loathe orchestral effects as a means of embellishment. 
They must not expect me to dazzle them with seductive sounds. I 
have long since renounced the futilities of brio.” Despite this ex- 
pression of his neo-classic turn it was impossible that Stravinsky 
should remain untouched by his own earlier ballet experiences. 
Certainly the brio of Le Sacre is renounced, but the dazzling, se- 
ductive sounds will always be a part of Stravinsky. What is probably 
closest to the truth is that the orchestral embellishments and the 
actual substance of the music have moved toward each other until 
they have become one, with, however, that tiny bit of ballet em- 
broidery that always remains. So many of the baroque mannerisms 
which Stravinsky embraced during the late twenties and ’thirties 
were, historically, instrumental embellishments invented to com- 
pensate for the shortcomings of the early keyboard instruments. 
All the turns, trills, woodwind flourishes, up and down arpeggios, 
are orchestral embellishment. To renounce these would be to deny 
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the basically instrumental character of the music. In Example 9, 
from Scherzo a la Russe, how can the tinsel-like string and trumpet 
repeated notes be viewed other than as embellishments of the ac- 
cented entrances of piano and harp? In the Danses Concertantes 
(Example 9b), the woodwinds basically sustain an E-flat against 
the moving strings, but Stravinsky embroiders the E-flat as a dancer 
might transform a simple entrechat into an entrechat six for the 
sheer joy of pyrotechnical dazzle. 


Example 9 

a. from Scherzo a la Russe b. from Danses Concertantes 
(Symphonic Version) 


Copyright 1942 by Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Copyright 1945 by Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Stravinsky has forged the traditional orchestra into a tool which 
perfectly expresses his musical ideas. In doing so he has invented 
new techniques, many of which are of use only to himself, for when 
they are used by other composers they lead usually to shallow imita- 
tion. He has, however, also opened up new vistas of understanding 
of the instrument which are an invaluable heritage for all. If this 
were the full extent of his contribution, it would be no small matter 
to join in this way the ranks of the Liszts, Sarasates and Paganinis 
who have advanced the technical horizons; but this is only a small 
part of the enormous legacy he has already given us. With humble 
gratitude we extend greetings on this seventy-fifth anniversary of 
a brilliant musical lifetime. 
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Music in the American Dramatic Film 


by Walter H. Rubsamen 


It is evident that an audience is not consciously aware of music 
in a dramatic film unless it is played or sung by one of the char- 
acters. Nevertheless, all film music is significant and serves some 
particular purpose, whether in the background or in the action 
proper. That which an audience hears at the very outset, either be- 
fore or during the showing of title and credits, has the same function 
as the overture in an opera or legitimate stage production. Called 
the main-title music, it establishes the mood of the screenplay, either 
tragic or comic, mysterious or violent, and often leads directly into 
the opening scene. So, for instance, Elmer Bernstein’s raucously 
jazzy music at the beginning of Frank Sinatra’s The Man with the 
Golden Arm (1956), full of shrieking dissonances and an exciting 
ostinato, depicts the monotony and despair of life in the big city 
slums, and the tension that grows in a dope addict as he feels the 
need for another “fix.” 

Music heard during the course of a film falls roughly into two 
categories, background music, and that which is actually part of 
the scene and action. The cast does not hear or perform the former, 
which is intended solely to heighten the excitement or underline 
the moods of the drama, for the audience’s benefit. Music in the 
scene, on the other hand, has a legitimate function in the plot, 
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whether it serves merely to provide atmosphere (a radio or phono- 
graph playing during a conversation) or is vital to the unfolding 
and realization of the story. This last applies, for instance, to the 
song, “Che sera, sera,” in The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956). 
Doris Day sings it to her small son several times under normal, 
happy conditions during the early part of the film, then uses it as 
a signal to him when she gives a recital in a foreign embassy in 
London, knowing that he has been kidnapped and is imprisoned 
somewhere in the building. Music of this sort, actually performed 
or heard by the cast, has been part of the stage drama for centuries. 
It comprises all of the musical material that is motivated in some 
way, such as that played by visible performers to accompany danc- 
ing, or the offerings of entertainers at a banquet or night club, or 
the solo performance of a pianist, who is practicing for a recital, 
and so on. When the leading characters are themselves musicians, 
as in Rhapsody, starring Elizabeth Taylor and Vittorio Gassman, 
much prominence is given to performance. The audience hears por- 
tions of recitals played by Gassman in various concert halls of 
Europe, as well as rehearsals by the students of a conservatory. In 
another well-known American film, The Man on a Tight Rope, 
starring Frederic March, a circus band plays a prominent role in 
the escape of an entire troupe of performers from Czecho-Slovakia 
to Germany. Some years ago, for a film called Hangover Square, 
Bernard Herrmann wrote a short piano concerto that was per- 
formed by a mad composer-pianist at a climactic moment in the story. 

A particularly effective type of ‘music in the scene’ runs counter 
to the implications or events of the plot. Violence, either actual or 
impending, will stand out in bold relief against a neutral musical 
background, much as white sharpens the black in a silhouette. In 
Kings Row, a memorable film of 1941, a father rocks gently in his 
chair brooding about his daughter, who is mentally ill. Jazz coming 
from the radio at his elbow gives no hint of imminent violence, 
but suddenly, to the continuing accompaniment of an ingratiating 
hit-tune, he decides to murder the girl. This technique affords a 
welcome contrast to the standard method of matching dramatic 
turbulence with agitated music. 

Usually a composer’s chief original contribution to the American 
dramatic film takes the form of ‘background music,’ a sort of 
musical commentary heard by the audience but not by the cast. 
Where in the course of a film does a composer insert such music? 
Inevitably, whenever dialogue is lacking and continuous, rapid move- 
ment takes place, as in one of the closing scenes of Bad Seed (1956), 
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when the psychotic child puts on her raincoat, runs out into the 
storm night, hurries down to the pier, tries to find a medal that 
she knows has been tossed into the water, and is killed by a bolt 
of lightning. Alex North’s violent music helps to unify the sequence 
of events, providing a bridge between the fragmentary scenes. Scenes 
of action using little or no dialogue, such as a chase, a fight, or a 
duel, and the so-called montage (a sequence of rapidly changing 
scenes depicting a trip or voyage, a panoramic tour through the 
eyes of the camera, or the passing of time) also need music for 
continuity. A good example of the camera tour is contained in the 
final scene of Citizen Kane (1941), starring Orson Welles, as the 
camera “pans” over acres of objets d’art, accompanied by Bernard 
Herrmann’s music, coming to rest finally on the sled that symbolizes 
Kane’s lost childhood. 

Similarly, background music can help sustain scenes of inner con- 
flict, when thoughts coursing through a person’s mind are not ex- 
pressed audibly. An appropriate score can often reveal the tenor 
of such thoughts, at least to such an extent as to make the scene 
credible. Music here replaces the ‘asides’ and monologues of the 
classical drama. | 

When dialogue is present, the American film composer usually 
makes a sharp distinction between scenes that are rational, matter- 
of-fact, and unemotional, and those which are not. Hardly ever does 
a conversation about the cleaning-woman or tomorrow’s marketing 
rate a musical background, but anything that touches upon things 
emotional, fantastic, or irrational does, if only to help overcome a 
potential feeling of uneasiness or embarrassment in the audience. 
A film composer will provide music for moments of religious or 
patriotic fervor, emotional intensity, or passionate love, as well as 
for scenes dealing with fantasy, dreams, insanity, mystery, or the 
supernatural. The depiction of these minor or major aberrations 
from the rational and normal, along with dope addiction and drunk- 
enness, achieves a degree of credibility when provided with a musical 
background that it would not have otherwise. 

Examples of more or less irrational states of mind, with ap- 
propriate musical commentaries, are legion in American films of 
the past twenty years. One remembers the music that helped to sus- 
tain continuity during a scene of great emotional stress, the night- 
mare of the airforce captain (Dana Andrews) in The Best Years 
of Our Lives (1946); or, to turn to a more gentle departure from 
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the matter-of-fact, the love theme (by George Duning) skillfully 
combined with a slow fox-trot rhythm to which Hal and Madge 
(William Holden and Kim Novak) dance alone in Picnic. As a sepa- 
rate recording this music subsequently became exceedingly popular 
in the United States. Of course, composers have had a field day 
in the many recent films dealing with psychological problems or 
outright insanity. Whenever a protagonist shows signs of being 
‘strange in the head,’ music jumps into the breach with a telling 
background or commentary. So, for instance, in Bigger Than Life 
(1956), when the indiscriminate use of cortisone has a psychotic 
effect upon James Mason; or, in the aforementioned Bad Seed, as the 
signs of hereditary (?) insanity begin to show themselves in a 
little girl. 

Perhaps because narration is akin to story-telling, and ‘once 
upon a time’ in turn connotes fantasy, background music generally 
supports the words of a narrator in the American film. In Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, a narrator describes the changes wrought in 
various families over a period of years, to the accompaniment of 
effective music by Aaron Copland. The film version of a guided 
tour with one-sided dialogue also calls for music because it closely 
resembles narration. Such is the case in Alfred Hitchcock’s Rebecca 
(1940; revived frequently since then) when the queer housekeeper 
leads Joan Fontaine upstairs to the forbidden part of the house, 
opens up the exquisitely beautiful room that belonged to her late 
mistress, and describes her habits and luxurious tastes. Franz 
Waxman’s use of music here is justified on two counts: because 
of the narration, and the uncanny atmosphere (the obviously neurotic 
housekeeper talks of the dead Rebecca as if she were still alive). 

A distinction should be made between the type of background 
music that illustrates or accompanies what is actually going on in 
the film, and that which has no visual motivation but is intended 
to affect the audience. In a tense moment, when nerves are on edge, 
any sudden, loud noise, musical or not, will make the spectators 
jump. In Spellbound (1945), during a moment of dread silence as 
Gregory Peck apparently intends to murder his wife, Miklos Rozsa’s 
dissonant music enters suddenly, fortissimo, to shock the audience. 

In all types of background music the film composer is prone to 
use methods that will make his music illustrate the moods, locales, 
and characters of the story. These methods fall into several cate- 
gories, the first of which can be defined as the imitation by musical 
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means of such sounds as animal cries, the roar of an airplane motor, 
or the whistling of the wind. Using only legitimate musical instru- 
ments, not sound effects, the composer seeks to produce a recogniz- 
able approximation of the actual sound, sometimes as a commentary 
upon serious action, sometimes for humorous effect. The latter has 
become the particular stock-in-trade of the cartoon composer. Who 
has not heard imitations of laughter, or burlesque weeping, in the 
score of a run-of-the-mill cartoon film? On the serious side, a com- 
poser may comment upon a moment of tragedy with the musical 
version of a lament, using a succession of chromatic suspensions to 
simulate the sound of wailing. Even more frequently he imitates 
the rhythm of what is happening on the screen. Ostinato figures 
and a throbbing beat in the orchestra reproduce the rhythm of the 
wheels as a train rushes by; a regular pizzicato in the strings 
echoes the rhythm of water dripping from the eaves. 

A second method results from the transfer of a visual or psycho- 
logical impression to one that is audible. A descending or ascending 
visual line may be matched by music that falls or rises in pitch, as in 
the finale of Rebecca, when the burning mansion collapses to the 
accompaniment of descending glissandi in the orchestra. In another 
film a character may run up a staircase or a hill to the sound of 
an ascending melodic line. An audience will unconsciously accept 
this transfer from the visual to the audible even though it is obvious 
that noises made while going upstairs do not rise in pitch. In The 
Lost Weekend (1945) Ray Milland drinks himself to sleep and 
awakens with blurred vision that is matched by the blurred (poly- 
chordal) harmonies and quivering orchestration of Miklos Rozsa’s 
musical commentary. 

The transfer of a psychical impression to the auditory field 
usually occurs when a composer attempts to portray qualities or 
traits of character. In The Lost Weekend, for example, Rozsa de- 
picts the protagonist’s vacillating nature and inability to emerge 
from the morass of drunkenness by means of a theme (in the main- 
title music) that several times rises in pitch briefly, only to fall 
back below its starting point. A film score inevitably mirrors the 
general nature of the plot, a comedy requiring a tonal setting in the 
major mode, a tragedy one in minor. Anything else would be un- 
thinkable, because descriptive music of the past two centuries has 
built up a series of associations that no composer catering to a 
general audience can afford to disregard: the minor mode connotes 
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sadness and trouble, the major means happiness and tranquility. 
Likewise the modern film composer’s portrayal of evil can only be 
understood when one realizes that he generally uses a basically con- 
sonant musical texture in the vein of Wagner or Tschaikowsky. 
Then, when portraying evil-doers or nasty situations, he can pile 
on the dissonances. In the American commercial film, consonance 
is for the “good people,” dissonance for the villains. This need for 
preserving a dramatic contrast is one of the reasons why the pro- 
fessional film composer does not write in a modern, more con- 
sistently dissonant idiom; the chief reason, of course, is that his 
producer would not approve a score of Schoenbergian or Stravinskian 
tendency because he believes that the general public cannot ap- 
preciate anything more “advanced” than the lush sounds of musical 
Romanticism or Impressionism. 

A third type of descriptive music, used so commonly in films, and 
for that matter in all program music, that one takes it for granted 
without thinking about its motivation, reflects certain phenomena in 
our physical make-up. Just as our hearts beat more rapidly when 
we are excited, so music moves faster when the plot increases in 
tension, and slower when the tension relaxes. A rise in pitch, 
crescendo, duplicates the behaviour of our voices when we become 
angry or excited. Practically every dramatic film produced in 
America has made some use of these stock devices. 

The fourth descriptive technique in our list employs special 
melodies or types of music to call forth specific associations in the 
minds of the audience. A certain historical period, war, or geo- 
graphical area; some particular experience, ceremony or profession 
may be evoked by citing a well-known tune or brand of music in a 
cinema score. In a notable film about American military life, From 
Here to Eternity (1953), George Duning rings a bell in the minds 
of the audience at the very outset by quoting a familiar bugle call, 
Drill Call, and using military rhythms on the snaredrum. The group 
singing of traditional Celtic folk songs, including Thomas Moore’s 
The Young May Moon, helps to establish the Irish locale of The 
Quiet Man (1952), with John Wayne and Maureen O’Hara. In 
A Streetcar Named Desire, as Vivien Leigh arrives in a shabby 
quarter of New Orleans, the blaring of jazz from innumerable honky- 
tonks immediately identifies the quality of the neighborhood. For 
that matter, jazz in the New Orleans manner dominates Alex North’s 
entire score. Since the funeral marches known to the general public, 
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those by Chopin and Beethoven (in the Eroica), are slow, with 
heavy accents on the strong beats, and in the minor mode, an 
audience will associate any other march that answers this descrip- 
tion with death and things funereal—as in Rebecca, when the men 
walk through a mortuary to the accompaniment of a new marcia 
funébre by Waxman. Sometimes particular instruments are associ- 
ated in people’s minds with specific countries or peoples: the banjo 
with Dixie; the barrel organ with Italy or the slums of New York; 
the zither with central Europe. The playing of the latter instrument 
by Anton Karas in the background of The Third Man helps to estab- 
lish a Viennese locale; an organ grinder adds to the authenticity of 
an Italian street scene at the beginning of Gaslight, starring Ingrid 
Bergman and Charles Boyer. 

Often a specific melody has universally-recognized associations: 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic with Lincoln and the American 
Civil War; Yankee Doodle with the Revolution; Jingle Bells with 
Christmas, and so on. If such a tune appears in a film score, it tele- 
graphs a message to all who are acquainted with the melody. Fre- 
quently a composer links a theme, not previously known to the 
audience, to a certain character or situation in the manner of the 
Wagnerian leitmotiv. As in the German Romantic opera, the theme 
in question reappears whenever the person identified enters the 
scene, or even when someone else merely refers to him. Several 
Hollywood composers have made this system their stock-in-trade; 
others use it little or not at all. In The Killers (1946; revived 1956), 
Miklos Rozsa writes brutally dissonant music for the murderous 
gangsters who appear during the main title, and repeats it as a 
leitmotiv whenever they return to the scene. 

Sometimes a song that serves as the main title music will become 
a motive of identification for the entire film. In certain instances 
such melodies have helped to establish an authentic Western atmos- 
here, as in High Noon, starring Gary Cooper, and The Searchers, 
with John Wayne. Ballads imitating Western folk song, by Dimitri 
Tiomkin and Stan Jones, respectively, are sung in full at the outset 
and return several times during the course of each film. Usually, 
however, the function of these songs is purely commercial, to help 
advertise the film if the tune becomes popular, as was the case 
with “Three Coins in the Fountain” by Jule Styne. 

The fifth and last means by which film music becomes pictorial 
is by deviating from the norm of instrumental sound in order to 
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depict abnormal states of mind, the supernatural, or the mysterious. 
Provided that an audience remembers how a genuine pipe organ, 
violin, or other instrument sounds normally, any distortion of the 
norm can readily be collated with the mental aberrations that seem 
to be a favorite subject in dramatic films these days. Strange, un- 
usual sounds emanate from traditional stringed instruments when 
they are played sul ponticello or col legno, or from French horns 
when the bell is closed almost entirely by the hand (gestopft). The 
musical effects most preferred by film composers for psychopathic 
characters or supernatural situations, however, are those produced 
by electrical instruments, the novachord, theremin, electric organ, 
electric violin, and the like. These generally sound “dead” or un- 
earthly because their tones lack some of the partials heard when 
the normal instruments are played. In Rebecca, as the insane house- 
keeper escorts the heroine upstairs, normality.and abnormality ap- 
pear side by side in an atmosphere replete with the supernatural. 
Franz Waxman mirrors this contrast by using two orchestras, a 
smaller one containing the “abnormal” novachord, and a larger, 
standard group. He combines these on the soundtrack so that “queer” 
sounds emerge whenever the larger orchestra pauses, giving the im- 
pression that something ominous is lurking beneath the surface. 

In Spellbound (1945), Rozsa associates the theremin with 
neurosis, primarily because the instrument has an unearthly, wail- 
ing sound. The UPA cartoon, The Tell-Tale Heart (1953), tells Edgar 
Allan Poe’s morbid story of a psychotic murderer who cannot stand 
the sight of an old man’s dead eye. In keeping with the practice 
of dramatic composers to correlate unexpected, abnormal sounds 
with insanity, Boris Kremenliev requires a small orchestra made up 
entirely of winds, piano, novachord, and percussion to play in un- 
usual registers and to distort normal timbres through such devices 
as muting the piano with a chain, tuning the sides of a bass drum 
a half-step apart, holding the bell of the French horn against a 
cymbal, etc. 

Unique among the cartoon films of recent years are those pro- 
duced by UPA, not only because they utilize techniques of line draw- 
ings and representations of movement in space that are new in the 
field of American commercial cartoon films, but also because UPA 
has made a practice of hiring progressive composers who can match 
sounds to the sophisticated subject matter and novel pictorial tech- 
niques of their productions. The subjects in these cartoons range 
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from humorous fantasy, in Gerald McBoing-Boing (music by Gail 
Kubik) and Madeline (David Raksin), and the comic morality play, 
Thurber’s The Unicorn in the Garden (Raksin) to neurotic tragedy 
in the aforementioned Tell-Tale Heart (Boris Kremenliev). 

Although Hollywood professionals who have little or no reputa- 
tion in the concert field pen most of the scores for American dramatic 
films, some of our best-known composers have film music to their 
credit. Aaron Copland has written scores for Our Town, The Red 
Pony, The Heiress, Of Mice and Men, among others; Gail Kubik for 
the war documentary, Memphis Belle, and cartoons; George Antheil 
for The Juggler, Spectre of the Rose, and several more; William 
Schuman for the Life magazine documentary The Earth Is Born; 
Leonard Bernstein for On the Waterfront, and Bernard Herrmann 
for Hangover Square, Anna and the King of Siam, and others. Among 
the most talented of the professional film composers are David 
Raksin and Hugo Friedhofer, whose score for The Best Years of 
Our Lives (1946) was an outstanding achievement. 
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Letter from Munich 


by Morris Philipson 


FIDELIO: A Problem 


The disturbing surprise in this evening’s performance of Fidelio 
was that the dramatic effect of the opera is not one of timeless truth 
but of cliché melodrama. If you think about the variety of ways in 
which works of art are related to lived experience, you might wonder 
why this rather than something more significant should have been 
the impression. 

The story of Beethoven’s opera (which takes place in Spain) is 
that a faithful wife comes to work at the jail where her husband 
has been unjustly imprisoned for two years; she saves his life at 
the moment when his enemy tries to murder him; she unlocks his 
fetters when the “Minister of the Interior” sets all things right at 
the end. Of course the book reads like a trite myth complete with 
a deus ex machina. A myth of the mother-wife who gives her man 
a second birth, ending with a chorus of wives lined up at one side 
waiting to greet the chorus of husband-prisoners about to be re- 
leased from the other side of the stage. The final movement is a 
parade of proper recoupling. 
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Here in Munich this evening Fidelio was presented as a period 
piece: high romanticist art. The stage settings and lighting were 
excellent as usual. The Spanish scene was captured in a prison with 
high stone narrow-windowed walls, a green day-light, and an under- 
ground dungeon straight out of Goya. What it lacked was any touch 
of awareness that the scene, the situation, the experience expressed 
in the music and the drama has any reference whatsoever to 
contemporary life. 

I have no idea whether what I imply is “asking too much.” But 
what could be more obvious than the fact that in Germany—in 
the world!—and particularly during this generation, thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of people have lived through the experience 
of Florestan, and many through the experience of his faithful 
wife, Leonore. Being able somehow to make aware the connection 
between this common experience (and threat!) and the 150 year 
old opera is a problem for directors of the production. But it does 
not seem to me an insurmountable problem. The disappointing sur- 
prise of the evening was that no effort at all was made in that 
direction. 

Perhaps there was something especially German in the staging 
of the scene when the prisoners are let out into the light of the 
courtyard. There were so few of them that they were dwarfed by 
the heavy architecture: a common German experience. They moved 
like ghosts who never became enlivened by the sunlight they walked 
into. They were trapped behind a tall iron fence. It was as if the 
“condition” or “system” expressed in the density and size of the 
prison was too much for them; it deadened even a hope for the 
spirit to fight back. 


But what if Fidelio were staged with some fierceness? 


What if it had been performed in modern dress, with the scene 
set at Dachau, Auschwitz, or Buchenwald; Pizarro in a Nazi uni- 
form; the “Minister of the Interior” as a U.S. Army colonel? For 
one thing the quality of “period-piece myth” would be lost. It is 
not so melodramatic as all that. It can happen here! The deus does 
sometimes appear right out of the war machina. 

Fidelio is a hard opera to listen to. There is no burst of pure 
fantasy to break the predominating gloom. And then the fact 
is that Fidelio takes place near Seville where to this day, 20 years 
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after Franco’s victory, jails full of “‘political prisoners” are still re- 
ported to exist. What if Fidelio were presented in modern Spanish 
dress with Pizarro in the uniform of a Falangist? Who would be 
the “Minister of the Interior” then? Is there any machina for a 
deus to come out of in modern Spain? 

The surprise of my evening’s disappointment passed when the 
thought struck me that Fidelio is performed as a period-piece be- 
cause it would be too painfully realistic otherwise. The melodrama 
is not a romanticist exaggeration which has “aged considerably.” 
On the contrary, it is because our age has become so melodramatic 
itself that Beethoven’s opera might be unbearable if it were pre- 
sented not as a myth but as a “feature story” right out of today’s 
newspaper. The music, which tends often enough throughout the 
score to break into march rhythms, might incite riots. I wonder: is 
Fidelio ever performed in the Soviet Union? 
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Vittorio Giannini and the Romantic Tradition 


by Robert Parris 


Vittorio Giannini occupies an almost unique position among con- 
temporary composers in the United States. His music reveals with- 
out any indirection a consistently traditional manner of musical 
thought, yet he enjoys immense success as a teacher of students 
with typically advanced ideas, and is not only respected but genu- 
inely admired by most of his creative colleagues who work in more 
experimental or currently more fashionable idioms. 

It has long passed the point of being amusing to hear a student 
composer, without shame and with less sorrow, declare that he 
would write tonally if he could. It is also not surprising that the 
layman, hearing a piece of highly dissonant music for the first time, 
should suppose that the old, familiar sounds of the “great” com- 
posers become harder to write as year follows year. For the layman, 
such a thought might indeed be naive. For the informed musician, 
the idea comes fairly close to the truth. For it is true, of course, 
that there is as much difficulty in writing convincingly within a 
well-established tradition as there is in composing music of the 
most radically experimental type. Perhaps even more. Yet for the 
innovator, a prodigious imagination can, for a while at least, pass 
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for formal technique; the unmasking will follow soon enough. For 
the conservative, however, a formidable technical equipment is 
necessary in order to write convincingly with century-old materials; 
and while it is clear that reliance on traditional methods will assure 
only some kind of competence in putting a piece together, still, 
imagination or no, a composer is made if not born. The prejudice 
of certain contemporaries toward music composed today in a rela- 
tively traditional vein is more than likely aroused by the work of 
composers whose technique is unequal to their stylistic intentions. 
The fact is that the ability to handle formal devices, imagination 
and that indefinable business called style are all elements in a com- 
poser’s technique; and the fact is also that few composers using 
more or less undiluted nineteenth century materials and contrivances 
have as much of that kind of inclusive technique as Vittorio Giannini. 

Giannini’s music is unique for this reason, and his peers are not 
easy to find: Hanson, perhaps; Edward Burlingame Hill, maybe. 
Nonetheless, the phenomenon of a composer who has lived through a 
period (the last fifty years), in which the composer’s available 
vocabulary has become enriched at an unprecedented pace, without 
having incorporated more of it into his general practice than 
Giannini has, cannot help but appear curious. He has admitted an 
eclectic point of view; he picks his material for the occasion, he 
says, and a sound is as good as its function. Early in his musical 
life he is said to have experimented with serial writing and found 
that it wasn’t for him; taking him on his own terms, we must 
assume that, at one point or another, he became involved with (and 
finally rejected) highly inflected tonal composition, polytonality, 
complex rhythmic structures, various extremes of texture, involved 
contrapuntal devices and contemporary structural procedures such 
as the cumulative development-with-no-repetition-except-in-imitation 
idea of Roy Harris. None of these devices, however, occurs with 
the consistency of an integral part of his equipment in the works 
which I have examined. Apparently he does not need them, and 
it is clear that a manipulation of tones for its own sake is foreign 
to his nature and musical thinking. Whatever other reasons there 
may be for his denial of a more modern esthetic and of current 
practice—which is no longer so far from a common one, really, as 
we supposed a while back—can only be surmised. 

The sources of most of Giannini’s music are evident almost at 
once from a perusal of the titles of his works. The Concerto Grosso, 
Frescobaldiana, Prelude and Fugue for Strings and Variations on a 
Cantus Firmus for piano, reflect his affection for the Baroque; while 
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the Quintet for Piano and Strings is perhaps his grandest realiza- 
tion of the late Romantic esthetic as we find it developed in the 
chamber pieces of Brahms and Fauré. His musical allegiance is 
therefore somewhat ambivalent, but even with the older forms his 
treatment derives much more from the nineteenth century than from 
earlier periods. In his Frescobaldiana (1948), for example, the 
grandiose orchestral treatment cancels out any hint of the early 
Baroque; again, in the first section of his piano Variations (1947), 
nineteenth century pianistic effects are superimposed upon the flow 
of what approximates a chaconne. These two stylistic elements fuse 
to produce a certain breadth in Giannini’s music in much the same 
Way as a new dimension is added to Mendelssohn’s work by his 
Preludes and Fugues for piano. 

It need hardly be said that Giannini’s music is always tonal— 
the center is seldom obscure. His use of key signatures, however, is 
dictated by convenience: many works are identified with a key sig- 
nature; others carry no signature, the accidentals simply being 
written in where necessary. Few examples of modal scale patterns 
are found, exceptions being the opening and close of the chorus 
Lament for Adonis (1940) and the opening chorus of the Canticle 
of Christmas (1951), although even in the latter the feeling of 
modality lent by the opening Phrygian sounds is obscured by tonal 
insinuations in the form of the E to A dominant relationship. 


In a discussion of Giannini’s cadence technique, it would seem 
relevant to talk about exceptions proving the rule, but I cannot 
help feeling that the complications of many of his cadences are 
merely indications of a certain manipulation of traditional patterns. 
The final cadence of the Trumpet Concerto (1947), for example, 
seems totally in order, considering the rest of the piece; the altered 
dominant at the close of the second movement of the String Quartet 
(1930) is completely reasonable in the same light. Occasionally, 
however, as in the song There Were Two Swans (1950) and the 
“Interlude” (part IV of the piano Variations) (1947), the cadences 
are more contrived, less routine than in the body of Giannini’s 
music in which dominant-tonic closes predominate. To say that a 
composer is known by his cadences is surely too easy; nevertheless, 
the first three examples quoted here will offer some idea of the 
strength of Giannini’s identification with what has become the 
harmonic tradition since modality was abandoned as common practice, 
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while the third and fourth fragments are fairly representative of 
his deviations from that practice. 


Example 1 
a. from the Trumpet Concerto (1947) 


Allegro 


bw 


Copyright 1948 by Remick Music Corporation 
Reproduced by Permission 


b. from the String Quartet (1930) 


Allegro vivace 
> 

PPP SSF 
| 


Copyright 1931 by the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
Reproduced by Permission 


c. from There Were Two Swans (1950) 


Lento 
voice 
a 
PIANO 
rit. 
—— | p Pp 
— 


Permission for reprint granted by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., copyright owners 


d. from the “Interlude” of the Variations on a Cantus Firmus (1947) 


fF = 

LL 


Permission for reprint granted by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., copyright owners 
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The harmonic tonal embellishments in Giannini’s work are al- 
most invariably effected by the piling up of thirds and chromatic 
alterations, and rarely by the superimposition of fourths or dis- 
sonant diatonic tones except when used as appoggiaturas or passing 
tones distinctly recognizable as such. (An exception to this occurs at 
the close of the first act of The Taming of the Shrew.) A good ex- 
ample of his chordal thinking can be seen in his harmonization of 
the ground bass on which his piano Variations are built; this also 
demonstrates fairly adequately, in the tenth bar when the right- 
hand dominant is superimposed on the left-hand tonic, the use 


Giannini makes of more dissonant writing than is common to the 
bulk of his work. 


Example 2: from the Variations on a Cantus Firmus (1947) 


Permission for reprint granted by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., copyright owners 


While such comparatively tart sounds are more or less unusual 
in Giannini’s harmony, they are rather less conspicuous in his 
counterpoint; dissonances which occur are dealt with in a classical 
manner: almost invariably each beat can be analyzed harmonically 
—usually triadically—with tones foreign to the chord acting in the 
prescribed manner. It is Giannini’s use of counterpoint, as a matter 
of fact, in such works as the Prelude and Fugue for String Orchestra 
(1955), which points to his favoring the romantic side of his 
nature: after the exposition of the fugue, he relies to a large extent 
on organ-points and chordal writing in the lower strings with the 
fast-moving parts in the violins. His contrapuntal writing consists 
almost exclusively of literal imitation and sequences; development 
as such, in the Fugue, is not present, while twenty-eight bars (from 
bar 109 through 136) are almost altogether homophonic, all but 
six of these measures being composed of identical rhythm in the 
upper three parts, with an ostinato in the ’celli and basses. This 
sonority is repeated for the last six bars of the piece. Four-part 
writing is the rule for the entire Prelude and Fugue, with only in- 
cidental homophonic divisi and very few independent parts for basses. 
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Giannini rejects the long-line concept of melodic construction 
and here, too, sequences play a large role in his thinking. Example 3 


consists of opening melodic material from several works, picked 
at random. 


Example 3 
a. from the Trumpet Concerto (1947) 


Copyright by Remick Music Corporation 
Reproduced by Permission 


b. from the Divertimento for Orchestra (1953) 


Permission for reprint granted by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., copyright owners 


This sort of melodic structure lends itself best, of course, to motivic 
treatment, and in his extended works Giannini makes full use of 
such fragments for bridge passages and true developmental ma- 
terial. Most of these works follow traditional formal patterns, and 
due to his good sense of cohesion and timing, he manages them 
successfully. Most first and last movements fall into a sonata-allegro 
pattern, often used with a good bit of freedom, especially in the 
recapitulations in which themes are often omitted entirely in their 
original form, or are used in augmentation or diminution so that 
the recapitulations create the impression of being supplementary 
development sections. A case in point is the last movement of the 
Divertimento for Orchestra (1953) in which the first subject is not 
re-stated in the recapitulation; another is the first movement of 
the same work whose seven-bar coda seems precisely the right 
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length. This technique is also employed in the last movement of the 
String Quartet (1930). The last movement of the Trumpet Concerto 
(1947), on the other hand, is a little sonatina. An eighteen-bar 
slowing down of the opening material, at the close, forms a perfect 
foil for the rest of the energetic movement. 

Giannini’s ability to write long movements which are cohesive 
and well assembled is most strikingly manifested in his handling 
of slow movements. Most of them rely on the rondo technique, but 
his trick seems to be to construct the new material in such a way 
that it seems to be a development of the old, giving the impression 
of a through-composed piece. This device is found equally well 
executed in the String Quartet (1930), the Piano Quintet (1930) 
and the Second Symphony (1955). 


In his vocal works, Giannini does not reflect the influence of the 
eighteenth century except for occasional imitative passages. The 
style of the operas Lucedia and The Taming of the Shrew, the 
Requiem, the Canticle of Christmas and the approximately thirty 
songs, is of one piece: a style derived from Italian verismo, in- 
fluenced here and there, especially in Lucedia, by Wagner. Giannini 
obviously loves to write for voices, and the Requiem and the operas 
all contain long stretches of expert choral writing, at times in 
seven or eight parts. 

The leit-motif is used extensively in both Lucedia (subtitled “A 
Legend of Pagan Times”) (1934) and The Taming of the Shrew 
(with libretto by the composer and D. Fee, adapted from Shake- 
speare’s play) (1950) and while it plays a less integral role than 
in Wagner, it is a more organic part of the structure than in, say, 
Bohéme. Nevertheless, the motifs associated with the principal 
characters are transformed time and again as the relationships 
among these characters are developed. The orchestra in both operas 
is usually very much involved in the dramatic action and points 
up the quality of emotion in those places in which the human voice 
is frequently not sufficient to the occasion. 

With regard to operatic devices other than the identification 
of themes and characters, the style is a synthesis of Italian operatic 
technique from Monteverdi through Puccini. At this point, I think 
some discussion of the first Scene of the Second Act of The Taming 
of the Shrew will serve as a specific demonstration of Giannini’s 
use of these techniques. 
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The scene opens with a lively orchestral introduction, at the end 
of which, with the curtain raised, a harp in the pit responds to 
Hortensio’s (he is Bianca’s suitor) lute-plucking on stage. Lucentio 
(also Bianca’s suitor) tells Hortensio to forbear: “ ‘Tis I who shall 
begin.” The two men argue in sung recitation to the accompani- 
ment of motifs from the orchestral introduction until Bianca loses 
patience and announces, accompanied by secco dominant-seventh 
chords, “Why, gentlemen. Cut off all strife; here sit we down.” 
Both men are to have their chance: Lucentio, who is a poet, shall 
read first while Hortensio tunes his lute. As Lucentio reads his 
Latin, woodwinds play a melody which sounds rather like an Italian 
folk song; under this, an ostinato is presumably portraying the 
sound of Hortensio still tuning up. During Hortensio’s recitation, 
the orchestra plays arpeggiated chords in slow time; the entire 
passage is marked ‘“‘quasi declamando.” Just as Bianca decides that 
Hortensio’s love song is not for her, Petruchio bursts on stage 
followed by his servant, Grumio. The Petruchio motif from the 
first act, which formed the basic material of the opening intro- 
duction (the opera has no formal overture) announces him. He is 
looking for Kate, his sweetheart (still untamed), and the orchestral 
sounds are properly frenetic and brash. The singing is still episodic, 
the tones more or less determined by the harmonies in the ac- 
companiment; musically, indeed, the singers are rather accompany- 
ing the orchestra. The quality of the vocal line lies somewhere be- 
tween the accompanied recitatives in Mozart and the almost-aria 
declamations of Butterfly. 

Kate finally puts in her appearance and is promptly asked for 
the by-now celebrated kiss. By this time there is a sextet on stage, 
but the text is still discursive and moves too quickly for concerted 
singing. Kate replies in four tones and four words, doubling the 
bass in the orchestra: “You do but jest.” Hortensio echoes, “You 
do but jest.” Grumio disagrees: “He does not jest.” 

Petruchio and Grumio had come on stage dressed in ridiculous 
and down-at-the-heels clothes; now Kate swears she will not marry 
Petruchio in that outfit, and tears off a piece of his doublet. At this 
point, and for the first time in this scene, a concerted section ap- 
pears, developing a simple march-like figure to the text: “My bride 
doth dote on fine array.” Here and there Grumio, Bianca or Hortensio 
joins in with comments on the doting bride; their vocal lines are 
doubled in the orchestra which is still playing the four-square march 
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tune. Kate breaks it up with, “I’ll never wed thee! Never!” On 
“never,” a chromatic scale in contrary motion in the orchestra leads 
into a re-statement of the Petruchio motif; that stalwart suitor de- 
claims, above tremolos from the pit, that he’ll marry her in any 
case, whereupon Grumio, Petruchio and the orchestra break into a 
reprise of the march tune. 

Bianca and Kate, in much the same style, now have their 
jealousy duet. The music is declamatory, the orchestra still creating 
most of the excitement, when Kate’s father rushes on stage just in 
time to see Bianca slapped by his daughter. The music slows down 
gradually, as if in reflection of the father’s sadness over his re- 
calcitrant offspring. This acts as a bridge to the final section in 
which Lucentio re-enters and finds Bianca weeping on a bench. 
Arioso writing finally turns into the kind of melodic love duet we 
have come to associate with Italian verismo. 

Example 4: from The Taming of the Shrew (1950) 


Ti 
Adagio sostenuto Bunca: though grant for pray-er’s sake Lucentio hen move 


rgd 


“ER 


Reprinted with the kind permission of the publisher, 
G. Ricordi & Co. 
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The religious works of Giannini include the Requiem, the Canticle 
of Christmas, the Canticle of the Martyrs (scheduled for perform- 
ance in Bethlehem, Pa., this year) and the recently completed 
Christus, a tetralogy of four festival operas. (The latter two were 
unavailable for examination.) The Requiem and the Canticle of 
Christmas are both exclusively concert pieces, and if Giannini’s 
flair for the dramatic and operatic is more in evidence than any 
special piety, the same can be said for Verdi’s Requiem. The six 
sections of the Requiem (1936) include the opening Requiem chorus, 
Dies Irae, Domine Jesu, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Libera Me. Chorus 
with soloists participate in each section with the exception of the 
Domine Jesu which gives each of the four solo singers almost 
equal opportunity to be heard in some of the most lyric writing 
in the piece. 

The Canticle of Christmas (1951) is a very different kind of 
piece; it is much shorter and almost completely without pretension. 
Toward the close, Giannini has included verbatim quotations of 
familiar Christmas carols, including Silent Night and Adeste, 
Fideles. Written for baritone and eight-part chorus, the Canticle is 
constructed in one section with more or less alternating solo and 
choral passages in which the baritone narrates the story (“And the 
angel said unto them: ‘Fear not’” etc.) and the chorus acts as a 
commentator, singing such phrases as “Praise be the Lord’; “Hail, 
Mary, hail”; “Come all ye faithful.” The text is excerpted from 
the Gospel of St. Luke. 


In the rhythmic construction of his music, Giannini eschews 
rapid metrical changes and manages to sound convincing with little 
or no change in meter for minutes on end. In his vocal works, how- 
ever, although he ostensibly espouses the Monteverdian view that 
music should be subservient to the action and the textual signifi- 
cance, he often writes changing meters, as the text dictates. Ex- 
amples, such as on page 300 of the vocal score of Lucedia (of which 
the orchestra score and parts, incidentally, were destroyed in a 
bombing in Germany during the last war) where the meter changes 
from 4/4 to 3/2 to 2/2 to 5/4 to 4/4, while not the rule, are not 
uncommon. Such usage in the instrumental works, on the other 
hand, is not calculated primarily to excite rhythmic interest for 
its own sake, but seems to arise out of melodic necessity rather than 
any rhythmic compulsion, and instances of it are rare. Example 5 
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shows how a contraction of the melodic rhythm, in almost 
Beethovenian fashion, dictates the change in meter. 


Example 5: from the Concerto Grosso (1946) 


Permission for reprint granted by the publisher, the 
Society for the Publication of American Music, Inc. 


In presenting a stylistic summary, it should be pointed out again 
that the music of Giannini is unique in the contemporary scene. It 
relates closely to tradition in both manner and substance, and is free 
of mannerisms or idiosyncracies which might attempt to disguise 
this relationship. It is honest, forthright and personal in its ac- 
ceptance of certain basic premises of style and craftsmanship. In 
the long view Giannini’s craftsmanship and directness should prove 
more significant than his apparent unwillingness to follow many 
of the most currently influential trends in contemporary composi- 
tional practice. 

The strength of Giannini’s music lies in its warmth and unaf- 
fectedness as well as in its technical expertise. Everything fits the 
medium for which it is conceived, and the structures of both large 
and small works are always admirably lucid. Beyond this, Giannini’s 
music has a genuine Italianate warmth and directness. It is the 
expression of a man who believes in what he has to say and who 
has mastered all of the techniques necessary for its utterance. 
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The purpose of this edition is to publish selected, musically valuable works of the older Czech 
composers in a carefully prepared and revised publication combining the advantages of a 
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1934 by Dr. Vladimir Helfert for this express purpose, MUSICA ANTIQUA BOHEMICA now 
contains 30 separate editions including works by: 


JAN LEOPOLD ANTONIN KOZELUH 
JIRI ANTONIN VRANICKY 
BOHUSLAV  CERNOHORSKY ANTONIN FILS 
FRANTISEK KRAMAR-KROMMER JAN LADISLAV DUSIK 
JAN ADAM _—— MICA PAVEL VRANICKY 
VACLAV PICHL F. X. BRIXI 
hogy XAVER DUSEK JAN VACLAV STAMIC 
BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
FABLES, Piano Solo (1.00) SERENADE NO. 4 (DIVERTIMENTO), (2 Oboes, 
FILM EN MINIATURE, Piano Solo (1.00) Piano Strings) Parts (6.50); 
IMPROMPTU, Violin and Piano (.75) Pocket Score (1.75) 
INTERMEZZO, Violin and Piano (1.00) SONATINA, Violin and Piano (1.25) 
RONDI for 7 Instruments (Oboe, Clarinet, SPRING IN THE GARDEN, Piano Solo (1.50) 
Bassoon, Trombone, 2 Violins and Piano) STRING QUARTET NO. 6, Parts (7.50) 
Parts (7.50); Pocket Score (2.00) Pocket Score (2.00) 
SERENADE NO. 1, (Clarinet, Cornet, 3 Violins, TWO DANCES, Piano Solo (1.25) 
Viola) Parts (2.25); Pocket Score (1.00) VIOLIN CONCERTO, Violin and Piano (2. 75); 
SERENADE NO. 2, (2 Violins, Viola) Pocket Score (2. 50); Full Score (4.50) 


Parts (1.75); Pocket Score (.75) 
SERENADE NO. 3, (Oboe, Clarinet, 4 Violins, 
Cello) Parts é. 75); Pocket Score (1.50) 


ANTONIN DVORAK — Complete Works in a Critical Edition 


Titles listed will appear shortly 


Orchestral Works—Full and Pocket Scores Chamber Music—Parts and Pocket Scores 
SYMPHONY IN D MINOR Op. 70 TERZETTO IN C MAJOR Op. 74 
IN E MINOR (From the New World) MAJOR Op. 

p. 

SERENADE - Rey y E MAJOR Op. 22 STRING QUARTET” IN D MINOR Op. 34 
CZECH SUIT! R Op. 39 STRING QUARTET IN Eb MAJOR Op. 51 
SLAVONIC DANCES > on a STRING QUARTET IN C MAJOR Op. 61 
VIOLIN CONCERTO INA — Op. 53 STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR Op. 96 
SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO Op. 66 STRING QUARTET IN Ab MAJOR Op. 105 
SLAVONIC DANCES Op. 72 STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR Op. 106 
CARNIVAL OVERTUR' E Op. 92 PIANO QUARTET IN Eb MAJOR Op. 87 
CELLO CONCERTO IN B MINOR STRING QUINTET Eb MAJOR Op. 97 
THE WOOD DOVE-SYMPHONIC POEM om 110 PIANO QUINTET A MAJOR Op. 81 


FURTHER INFORMATION REGARDING ARTIA PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE FROM: 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, 209 Victoria Street, Toronto 


SEE 

EP) 
: P. O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I. New York, N. Y. 


AMP 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ROY HARRIS 
Symphony No. 7* .... . Study Score: $3.50 


BERNHARD HEIDEN 
Sinfonia, for Woodwind Quintet (1949) . Study Score: 1.25 


Set of Parts: 2.50 
Quintet, for Horn and String Quartet (1952) Study Score: 1.50 


Set of Parts: 5.00 


WALTER PISTON 


Symphony No. 5* ..... Study Score: 3.00 
Symphony No. 6*. ... . . . . Study Score: 3.50 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
Concerto, for Piano and Woodwind Quintet, 


Opus 538 ... . . Complete: 6.50 
Piano Quintet, for iucion. Quartet oni Flees. Complete: 6.50 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Sonata No. 3, for Violin and Piano. . . : 4.00 
_ First publication of the complete Sonata containing 
two movements from FAE Sonata written in 1853 
by Schumann, Brahms and Dietrich. 


ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
Symphony No. 2 in E-Flat*. . . . . Study Score: 4.50 


ALEC WILDER 
Concerto, for Oboe, String Orchestra and Percussion 
Score: 3.50 
Extra Parts, each: .75 
Score and Set of Parts: 8.50 
Arranged for Oboe and Piano by David Diamond: 2.50 


* Orchestra material available on rental of 
COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES AVAILABLE FOR EVERY NEED 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEW WORKS... THAT SHOULD 
BE IN ALL MUSIC LIBRARIES 


. . . from the CARL FISCHER catalog. 


THE CRIMSON SAP 


Cycle of 10 Songs for Medium Voice and Piano 


Poems by 
JEAN HARPER 
Music by 


HERBERT FROMM 


These settings, although not thematically connected, are, neverthe- 
less, bound together into a whole by certain characteristics of style. 
Featured in the WNYC 18th Annual American Musical Festival. 


SONG OF DEMOCRACY 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Piano 


by 
HOWARD HANSON 
Poem by 
WALT WHITMAN 


Commissioned by the National Education Association for its Centen- 
nial Celebration. 


Orchestral material available on Rental. 


PSALMS 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Two Pianos 


by 
LUKAS FOSS 


Text from the Psalms. World premiere will take place on May 5, 
—- by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor. 


Orchestral material available on Rental. 


CARL FISCHER 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
BOSTON e CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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Galax Y 


MUSIC OF OUR TIME 


ROBERT WARD 
publications: Jubilation, An Overture; First Symphony; Second 
Symphony; Jonathan and the Gingery Snare (orchestra). Fantasia 
for Brass Choir and Tympani, Arioso and Tarantelle (cello and 
piano,) and Ballad from “Pantaloon” (baritone). 


available for performance: opera, Pantaloon; Sacred Songs for 


Pantheists (sop. and orchestra); Third Symphony, Night Music 
(orchestra). 


WILLIAM BERGSMA 


publications: Carol on Twelfth Night (orchestra); Riddle Me This, 
for chorus (I. Answer: The Snow; II. Answer: An Egg; III. 
Answer: A Cow). 


available for performance: opera, The Wife Of Martin Guerre. 


JULIA PERRY 
Song Of Our Saviour; Our Thanks Be To Thee; Ye, Who Seek 
The Truth; Be Merciful Unto Me, O God (choruses). How Beautiful 
Are The Feet; By The Sea (songs). 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


Sweet and Low; The Lord Reigneth; Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven (choruses). 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


A London Symphony (score), Five Mystical Songs (chorus), Three 
Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes (organ), Suite on Six Short Pieces 
(piano), Charterhouse Suite (strings). 


Galaxy Music Corp., 2121 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


> 


significant currents ... 
in the music world 


OPERAS by HUGO WEISGALL 


The Stronger . . . A dramatic opera in one act de- 


rived from Strindberg’s monologue-play of the same name, with 
present-day adaptations. 


The Tenor . . . Mr. Weisgall’s most recently published 


work, The Tenor is an opera in one act based on the play “Der 
Kammersanger” by Frank Wedekind. 


Write for free descriptive brochures 


STUDY SCORES 


. - - Announcing the publication of five orchestral study scores, 
the first in a series by contemporary American composers. 


e ROCHBERG e ROGERS e SCHUMAN 


Credendum (Article of Faith) 2000000000000... William Schuman 
Fantasia for Horn, Kettle-Drum and Strings ............ Bernard Rogers 
New England Triptych (Three Pieces after 
William Schuman 
George Rochberg 


Write for free descriptive brochures 


Now available ! 
RENTAL LIBRARY CATALOG 


A comprehensive, descriptive catalog to assist both professional and 
amateur organizations in choosing orchestral, chamber, vocal, choral 
and stage words for performance. Includes a condensed analysis of 
each composition, often by the composer himself, as well as technical 
details, biographical data and program notes. 


Write for free Rental Library Catalog 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


: 


Selected Publications 
from the brilliant pen of 


Vittorio Giannini 


Stage Works 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST—Radio Opera 


Vocal Score 4.00 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Opera in 3 Acts 

Vocal Score 10.00 Libretto .75 

Symphony Orchestra 
FRESCOBALDIANA—AMiniature Score 2.00 
(Orchestra material on rental) 
Art Songs 
CANTILENA 75 
FAR ABOVE THE PURPLE HILLS 50 
FENESTA VASCIA (Neapolitan Song) 75 
HEART CRY .60 
| SHALL THINK OF YOU .50 
IF | HAD KNOWN .60 
IT IS A SPRING NIGHT 75 
MANELLA MIA (Neapolitan Song) 75 
MOONLIGHT .50 
OHIE MENECHE (Neapolitan Song) 75 
SEA DREAM (from Three Poems of the Sea) .50 
SONG OF THE ALBATROSS (from Three Poems of the Sea) .50 
TELL ME, OH BLUE, BLUE SKY 75 
YOUR SOFT LITTLE HAND .50 
ZOMPA LLARI, LLIRA (Neapolitan Song) IS 
Women’s Chorus—S.S.A. 
TELL ME, OH BLUE, BLUE SKY (Pickering) .20 
Perusal copies of the above may be applied for to: 
G6. RICORDI & CO. G6. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 380 Victoria Street 
New York 20, N. Y. Toronto, Canada 


CONTEMPORARY’ 


FROM THE 
G. SCHIRMER CATALOG | 


VANESSA—Libretto by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Opera in four acts. 


TROUBLE IN TAHITI—A little opera in seven scenes. 
vocal score . 


AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS — Opera in one act. 


THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET—Opera in three acts. 


three scenes vocal score. , 


DOWN IN THE VALLEY—Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard. 


THE LOWLAND SEA—Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard. 
vocal score .. 
KITTIWAKE ISLAND— Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard. 


vocal score. . 
SUNDAY EXCURSION—Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard. 


Write for new catalog on “Operas and Operettas,” free on request. 


New York 17. 3 East 43rd Street 


vocal score... 
THE CONSUL— Musical drama in three acts. vocalscore... 
THE MEDIUM—Tragedy in two acts. vocal score... 


THE TELEPHONE— Opera buffa in one act. vocal score... 


vocal score... 


vocal score... 


vocal score... 


(in preparation) 


CANDIDE — Book by Lillian Hellman. A comic operetta based on 
Voltaire. (vocal score in preparation) 


. 3.50 


THE MIGHTY CASEY—Libretto by Jeremy Gury. A baseball opera in 


- 4.50 


3.00 


. 3.00 
. 4.00 


2.50 


SCHIRMER 


OPERAS 
| 
| 3.50 
3.50 
2.50 
7.50 


Business Manager 

The Juilliard Review 

120 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, New York 


Please send me The Juilliard Review for year(s) at the 
subscription rate of $2.00 per year: 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 


| wish my subscription to start with the issue of 


Payment enclosed Please bill me ................ 


‘ 


